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Introduction 


There are many interesting methods for analyz- 
ing archaeological artifacts through physical and 
chemical tests and by microscopic examination. 


Abstract 
A green jasper pectoral from Guatemala, with Ol- 
mec iconography and Maya manufacturing technol- 
ogy, is shown here to represent the reptilian zoo- 


morph jaws symbolizing a portal to the Other- 
world that was part of the Olmec and later the Ma- 
yan symbolic traditions. It is also suggested that 
this pectoral is an anthropomorphic image of the 
sky at times when the Milky Way is gathered 
along the southern and eastem edges of the sky to 
form a cosmic portal. Since recognition of the 
Milky Way as a cosmic portal is very recent, the 
iconography can serve as a check on the authentic- 
ity of the artifact, acting to augment information 
gamered with the aid of sophisticated analytical 
technology. 


Iconographic analysis can augment these analytical 
methods by independently verifying or contradict- 
ing their findings. In fact, iconographic evidence 
can on occasion provide details of an artifact’s his- 
tory in unanticipated and sometimes conclusive 
ways. In the case to be discussed here, an arti- 
fact’s iconography, referring to meanings inter- 
preted from the visual elements deliberately con- 
structed by the artifact’s makers, is informed by as- 
tronomical data only recently discovered to have 
been of importance in a Mesoamerican society of 
Classic times (200-900 AD) known as the Maya. 
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Just as we personify the moon 
when referring to the "man in the 
moon", so the Mayans of 
Mesoamerica and their earlier Ol- 
mec neighbors attributed an anthro- 
pomorphic image to the sky when 
the Milky Way is gathered along 
the southem and eastern edges of 
the sky to form a heavenly replica 
of the opening that they recognized 
as a "portal to the Otherworld" 
through which gods and shamans 
could pass from one cosmic plane 
to another. A pectoral made of rare 
translucent green jasper and having 
both Olmec iconographic charac- 
teristics and Maya regional origins, 
technology, and physical traces, is 
interpreted here as a depiction of 
the reptilian zoomorph maw repre- 


senting the cosmic portal that was Figure 1. The Ahaw Pectoral front (from photograph courtesy of 
part of the Olmec and Mayan sym- Leoncio Garza-Valdés) 
bolic traditions. 
Hom oe pectoral mader considera- dis pant Valdés (Garza-Valdés 1991 (185):321). Teonog- 

as Acqui Upro VE DIFIEES SP raphic evidence on the Ahaw Pectoral suggests 
of a private collection known as the Ahaw collec- that it could have been made by Olmecs in Middle 
tion, so for convenience it is referred to here as Formative times. Figure 2 shows an earplug from 
the. ay Pectoral (Figure 2. It has been ae an Olmec tomb ii La Venta that bas very similar 
scribed in terms of compositional analysis, weather- ;oi-64 iconography on it (Covarrubias 1967:94). 
ing, and techniques of manufacture by Garza- However, a "string groove” lapidary technique is 


found on the Ahaw pectoral that has a temporal 
and spatial distribution limited to the Motagua Val- 
ley and to the Quiche and Alta Verapaz regions of 
Guatemala (Garza-Valdés 1991(185):348. Thus the 
pectoral was probably manufactured not by Forma- 
tive period Olmecs, but rather by Late Classic pe- 
riod Mayans in Guatemala in conformity with ar- 
chaizing iconographic conventions revived from an- 
terior times. 

The Ahaw Pectoral is 19.5 cm. wide and 16.5 
cm. high (Garza-Valdés 1991(185):343), and com- 
posed of five separate pieces of emerald green jas- 
per originally held together by cords, probably of 
cotton. The jasper is very fine grained metaquartz- 
ite colored by fuchsite inclusions (Garza-Valdés 
1991(185):343). It is argued here that this green 
jasper pectoral was worn by a Classic Maya ruler. 
It was suspended around the neck by means of 
holes in the reptilian heads. The human face on 


Figure 2. Incised design on a jade earplug found at 
La Venta. Design resembles the Ahaw Pectoral, 
(drawing by Miguel Covarrubias) 
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the pectoral was thus oriented 
downward, It is also argued that 
within the framework of Classic 
Maya cosmology, the pectoral 
represents a personified image 
of the portal separating cosmic 
levels, specifically of the portal 
seen in the sky when the Milky 
Way is gathered along its south- 
em and eastern perimeter. 

The Pectoral as a Maw 

Like the cosmos of the classi- 
cal shaman, the world of the 
Classic Maya was composed of 
three domains. One on top of 
the other, they were: a watery 
underworld called Xibalba, the 
middleworld in which we live 
called Kab, and the skyworld 


Figure 3. Crocodilian head, side and from compared with crocodilian Olmec 


sarcophagus, showing flame eyebrows. 


(drawing by Kent Reilly, after 1990; Figure 5) 


called Chan. The three domains 
were linked through a central 
axis known to the Maya as Wacah Chan-meaning 
both “six snake” and "rising sky"-and symbolized 
by a World Tree with roots in the Underworld and 
branches high in the Skyworld. This central axis, 
not specifically located, was brought into being 
through ritual, and made material in the body of 
the ruler (Schele and Freidel 1990;:67-8). Once cre- 


ated through ritual, the central axis could be 
viewed as a conduit connecting different worlds, at 
each end of which is a portal. The portal, opened 
with the assistance of sacrificial blood, was de- 
picted by the Classic Maya “as the Maw of the Un- 
derworld, a great bearded and skeletal-jawed ser- 
pent" (Schele and D. Freidel 1990:69). 


Figure 4. The pectoral compared with the maw/hole/way glyph and with the maw on the sarcophagus lid: 
a) the "hole" glyph; b) the Ahaw Pectoral; c) the serpent maw 
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Figure 5. The sky maw image compared with the pectoral image 


The world of the Olmecs was apparently con- 
structed from a pattern much like that of the Clas- 
sic Maya. The portal linking their three domains 
was depicted by them as a crocodilian mouth. The 
Ahaw Pectorai has reptilian jaws much like the Ol- 
mec crocodilian, a monster that can be seen on a 
stone sarcophagus from La Venta (Figure 3). 

In contemporary Mayan cosmology such por- 
tals between cosmic levels exist on earth, among 
them sacred cave entrances and springs as well as 
the tops of mountain peaks (Vogt 1969:387-90). In 
Classic times, like today, such portals interfacing 
what we would call the natural and supernatural or- 
ders could be opened for communication with the 
supernatural world by means of blood sacrifice 
(Schele and Freidel 1990:68). For today’s Mayans, 
in addition to the portals on earth there is also a 
portal (or portals) in the sky, open at specifiable 
critical times during the cyclical passage of time. 
For some Mayar groups noon and midnight are 
the critical times. The Yucatec Maya refer to this 
sky portal as u hol gloria ("the hole of heaven"). 

Schele has demonstrated that the Classic Maya 
portal was symbolized by a serpent maw and corre- 
sponds to the glyph for “hole” in Classic and Post- 
classic Maya writing (Schele 1990). The "hole" 
glyph itself is pronounced way, meaning “to sleep" 
and “to dream,” and as a noun it réfers to the "sha- 
man” or “sorcerer,” a person capable of transform- 
ing at will into an animal. Non-ordinary means for 
communicating with the beyond depend primarily 
upon the powers of the Mesoamerican shaman and 
include various divinatory techniques, prayer, liba- 
tions, sacrifices, trance and shape-changing. It is 
precisely through dreams during sleep, however, 
that communicative ties are normally realized 
across the portal linking this to the other world. 

The skeletal serpent maw and cosmic portal 
and the maw that constitutes the glyph for "hole 
can be compared with each other point for point, 
and they are clearly equivalent. Comparison of 
both with the Ahaw Pectoral also demonstrates un- 
equivocally that all three represent the maw sym- 
bolizing the portal that separates cosmic levels 
(Figure 4). Note particularly the three charac- 
teristic holes on either side of each image, the gen- 
eral U shape of each image, the teeth at the bot- 
tom of the U shape in each image, and the two rep- 
tilian jaws at the upper ends of each. The Ahaw 
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Pectoral represents the great zoomorphic maw, and 
itself bears an anthropomorphic image as well. 


The Sky Maw 


A recently discovered feature of Classic Maya 
cosmology is that the major components of the 
earthly realm are reflected on a heavenly cosmo- 
logical level in the sky. Even more recenily, 
Schele has pointed out that there is a maw or way 
formed in the sky by the Milky Way, a cosmic 
maw with strategic implications conceming the pro~- 
gress of constellations. 

I think the great way hole of the Classic pe- 
riod was also a place of transition and transforma- 
tion. Notice that when it appears in the sky the 
Turtle and the Three Stones of the Hearth have 
just disappeared in the west, and the Peccaries 
hover above the western horizon as the Scorpion 
rises in the east. I think these were thought of as a 
paired opposition reinforcing the idea of change 
{Schele 1992: 137). i 

The great way portal image in the sky, a com- 
figuration of the Milky Way that occurs at predict- 
able intervals during the year, tellingly resembles 
the image of the Ahaw pectoral (Figure 5). Align- 
ing the face of the Ahaw Pectoral with the eastern 
edge of the sky while the Milky Way forms the 
great way or "portal to the other world" as it must 
have been seen by the Classic Mayans, this pecto- 
ral reveals its function as an anthropomorphic im- 
age of the sky. A break in the outline of the Milky 
Way appears just where the mouth on the pectoral 
falls, and the curvatures of both are analogous. 
The Ahaw Pectoral’s eye has a counterpart in the 
Milky Way outline. The Classic Maya or their 
predecessors personified the Milky Way during the 
“portal stage in its cyclic shape transformations, 
seeing thus a "man in the maw". The makers of 
the pectoral transferred this image’ of the personi- 
fied sky portal to an emerald green jasper object 
of power to be worn by a ruler as a symbol of his 
shamanic capabilities and specifically as a symbol 
of his control over the portal connecting cosmic 
realms. 

The interpretations here reached also serve as 
an index to the authenticity of the pectoral, since 
they are coherent and fit well with cosmological in- 
formation, imagery, and principles, some of which 
(such as the configuration of the Milky Way) were 
not known to us until this year Schele 1992:135- 


137). Thus recent manufacture of the artifact 
would not have been able to deliberately incorpo- 
rate formal properties leading to these interpreta- 
tions. 


Acknowledgment: This paper has benefited from 
comments and criticisms by Mary Ellen Gutiérrez. 
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